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A SUPERB JAPANESE LACQUER SCREEN. 



APANESE lacquer-work, of which 
an admirable example is given in 
our illustration, is in this country 
an unknown art. We know little 
more about it than that it is pre- 
pared from a resin extracted from 
a certain tree. The gum is soft 
and transparent when fresh, and 
turns black and hard on being exposed to the atmos- 
phere. A red lacquer, much used in China, is made 
from cinnabar. The screen, of which but a single leaf 
is given in our illustration, was exhibited at 
the Paris Exposition of 1878. In addition to 
the perfection of its lacquer, it is remarkable 
for the rare beauty of its decoration with 
flowers of pure gold, porcelain, and mother- 
of-pearl in relief. These ornaments are ap- 
plied with a degree of skill that we look for 
in vain in the work of other than Oriental 
artisans, who seem to be all but supernatur- 
ally endowed with patience, and who possess 
a peculiar delicacy of touch which enables 
them to effect without difficulty what to the 
heavy-handed Caucasian artisan would be im- 
possible. 



THE ART OF FURNISHING* 
lit. THE DRAWING-ROOM. ' 

This room claims special attention. Here 
"beauty, sweetness, and light" are to cul- 
minate. The purpose of a drawing-room is 
relaxation and social enjoyment. Other rooms 
are, so to speak, work-rooms, and take their 
tone from the necessary pursuits to which 
they are more or less set apart ; but in this 
room fancy reigns supreme, unfettered by the 
weightier cares of life. Whatever of poetry, 
of art, or of culture there is in us will mani- 
fest itself in the fittings and accessories of the 
ivithdrawing-xQom,. And, first, as to the 
walls. 

A similarity between the dining-room and 
drawing-room should be avoided. As the 
transition is usually from the one to the other, 
it is best to seek a pleasing contrast of color. 
Gray, or white with gray or gold, is of course 
a safe medium, as it presents no difficulties in 
the way of after- furnishing ; but, at best, it is 
tame. If the dining-room be red, you may 
have a cool green tone for the drawing-room ; 
or if the former is green — say, olive or sage 
— a pale salmon-pink hue would make a good 
contrast. Or something between harmony 
and contrast is obtained by opposing olive- 
green to a pale turquoise or Nile blue. Pale 
lemon-yellow is another tone that ought to be 
more frequently used for drawing-rooms. 
This, or a fuller apricot-yellow, is most effec- 
tive with black woodwork, and nothing can 
light up better than the former. 

The following table shows a few of the 
colors that may be safe'y used for the dining- 
room and drawing-room, and the relation in which 
best accord : 



contrasts may also be used for the dado and upper wall 
of the same room. 

It should be borne in mind that in speaking of the 
color of a room it is not necessarily meant that the 
walls are of one simple tint or wash of color : the pat- 
tern and coloring may be complex, and yet there may 
be one predominating hue which shall give the tone to 
the room. A well-mixed Indian or Persian carpet will 
contain an almost endless number of colors, and yet 
there is often one predominating tint or " bloom," and 
this effect may be obtained also in wall paper. 

It is noticeable that the drawing-room, however other 
rooms may have escaped, has mostly been the scape- 




they 



DINING ROOM 



DRAWING-ROOM. 



-, .. j j Gray blue to turquoise. 

Dullred I Pale sage-green. 

( Salmon-pink. 

Dark olive or sage < Pale apricot-yellow. 

I Turquoise or Nile blue. 

-. ,, , ,, )' Lemon-yellow. 

Dull peacock-blue -j Citrine / 

Chocolate or fine browns Pale blues. 

This employment of varied effects of color through- 
out a house is strongly advocated, as a vast amount of 
pleasure and satisfaction will thus be derived. These 

* Adapted for American readers from the English work of H. J. Cooper. 



LEAF OF JAPANESE SCREEN. 

LACQUER WITH FLOWERS OF GOLD, PORCELAIN, AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL IN 

goat upon which the sins of taste and fashion have been 
laid. As regards the hall there has been no need to 
alter the hard outlines of the accustomed furniture, 
neither visitors nor owners being wont to rest long 
there. The dining-room has mainly been let alone, on 
the ground of long association and the somewhat unal- 
terable nature of its requirements ; but the drawing- 
room (from a perfectly allowable assumption that here 
taste may be permitted to express itself) is generally 
the room in which everything irrational and despicable 
is carefully crowded together. Specially to be con- 
demned is the unthinking use of large masses of gilding 
and glass and marble ; of patchy, realistic bunches of 



flowers on walls and carpets ; of light, flimsy, ill-con- 
structed chairs and tables that will not fulfil their pur- 
pose ; and of luxuriously debilitating puffy sofas and 
chairs which our ancestors would have scorned. At 
times a chair or sofa of this sort may be a boon, but for 
every -day use and for long sitting in they are highly ob- 
jectionable. 

As for gilding and plate glass, the essential vulgarity 
of their immoderate use is fast being perceived. It is 
hard to understand the preference given to white mar- 
ble in dwellings. It is cold, and uncongenial to the 
eye and to the touch ; and for furniture, colored mar- 
bles would harmonize better. 

As a matter of course, in the decoration of 
the house the drawing-room has frequently 
come off worst. A favorite wall-paper lately 
has been a white or gray, plain or watered 
ground, with a stamped and gilded bunch of 
flowers, or a huge "fleur-de-lis" at regular 
intervals, the bunches of flowers presenting 
no better effect than might have been got 
with a splash of liquid gold from a brush, 
directed on the most rudimentary geometric 
plan. A picture hanging on such a wall 
generally cuts into three or four of these 
gilded nosegays. Of course, with a smaller 
pattern studded more closely, the effect is not 
so bad. Another fashion is to divide the 
walls into panels, with a border, and a gray 
or other plain tinted margin. There is not 
much to be said against this plan, except that 
in rooms of moderate size it destroys the 
breadth and unity of the whole. It affords, 
however, the opportunity for a delicate filling 
or panel, and a border of either a geometric 
or a conventionally-flowered pattern of any 
variety of coloring. The dado and upper 
paper, with or without a frieze above, give the 
room a continuity which it lacks in the pan- 
elled method. 

In either case wall accommodation is pro- 
vided for pictures, though the unbroken length 
of wall must be acknowledged fittest where a 
number have to be hung, as it is extremely 
difficult to arrange odd-sized pictures on walls 
already cut into square or oblong spaces. 

The writer has in mind a drawing-room, 
the principal walls of which are covered with 
Italian lake scenery, executed, apparently, in 
distemper, but, on a closer inspection, they 
will be found to be covered with ordinary wall- 
paper, only printed in wider strips, which are 
arranged horizontally instead of vertically. 
Imitation Corinthian columns, with arches of 
masonry springing from their capitals, are 
made to enclose each scene. The execution 
is spirited and effective, and probably better 
than anything of the same kind to be got at 
the present time. These date thirty or forty 
■ years back. 

At first sight, however^ it is apparent that 

a room decorated in this way is totally unsuit- 

ed to pictures ; the various pieces of wall are, 

in fact, themselves so. many pictures. There 

are, it is true, one or two small spaces filled 

KLIEF - in with a plain gray panel and border, on 

which a picture or two might be hung, but 

the effect, beside the larger distempered scenes, would 

be lost. 

The difficulty with a room of this sort is that the 
furniture necessarily comes into the scheme of the dec- 
oration—taking the place of objects in the foreground 
of a picture— and requires to be arranged with some 
reference to the laws of perspective, particularly where 
a piece of furniture actually cuts into one of the scenes. 
There are other disadvantages, such as the confused 
background it presents, and the possibility of the pic- 
tured landscape (unless really a work of art) becoming 
wearisome and monotonous. 

It is better, as. a general principle, to treat a wall as 



